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' ^ Childr^n^s well-developed oral language skills 

obviously f acilitate'theil: reading and learning to read. In contrast 
to a traditional position^which contends Vhat reading comprehension 
equals oral comprehension skills plus decoding, this paper claims 
that a child m.ust^ learn (and, perhaps, unlearn) ma'ny^ more skills in 
the transition from (oiral comprehension to. reading. In order to 
further, delineate the^e. skills , a dimensionalized space within which 
lantfiiage experiences can be analyzed has been developed. The taxonomy 
itoplied by this space separates differences among language 
experi^ences into , two major categories : 'those related to the medium or 
comcun icativ^ channel ahd those related to jjihe message itself, 
(Comparing a child *s oral langauge experiences (i, e, , conversations) 
and the "goal" reading experience along these dimensions demonstrates 
clearly that the cognitive leaps w? expect c.hildren to make in , ' 
learning to read are enormous. Several conseguences of th'i? taxonomy 
for research and teaching are considered. As ,an example of the' type ' 
of rese^irch q<iestion such an analysis might provoke, problems 
children might have" in comprehending deictic 'terma (words whose ^ 
meanings are sensitive to th^ time, p^Lage,' and context Of the' 
utterance) in text are^ discussed,- (Author) / 
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1 /^Introduction 

Childreriv.^ come to the task • of reading .with a se^t of 
well-developed, oral language comprehension.^ skills. This 
linguistic .skill, remarkably^ obtained in just^ a few years, 
obV'ious-ly facilitates rea^ng '.and , learning to read. One' view is 
that' oral and written language corapreh^ensio'n represent essentially 

•the same process.; reading a passage simply involves decoding. "4he 
orthographic symbols to a phonemic representation, then 
compreh'eriding tl^at a^^ if it were speech. * Huey's [ 1908] 
often-cited statement expresses this yiew: "The, child t^omes to his 

^first rqader with his habits of spoken- language fairly well formed 
and these habits, grow ^ ifiore deeply set -vfith- every year^ His 
meanings inlfere in this spoken language and belong but secondarily 
to the printed symbols, ^" (p, 123) An alternative point of view is 

that, while the two processes share significant subparts, tlrffey 

> 

"also differ in cruqial ways.. For^examplg, Kolqrs [1970] contends 
that^"the questions of in^^erest to the student of reading are not 
whether all [symbol-sound] correspondences can be characterized' by 
rules, for they .-can, but whether reading is 'merely their 
application • • Here the" answer jls decisively negative." (p. 116) 

Advocates 'of the first posit^ion^ contend that ---reading 
comprehension = oral comprehension skills^ ■♦• decoding. . Those who 
espouse the second claim that the equation contains many^jn^re 
terms and that some of th^ 'coefficients might even be negative, 
indicating skills which rJust be unlear,ned in the . transition* from 



oral comprehension to^f^eadiag. 
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' Qral and Written Langulfee 

In this chapter, I emphasize and explore the differences 
among various forms of oral and 'writti.en language, , rather than 
their similarities. The Siscussion is based on thelclaim that it 
is misleading'>t<5'; compare the -broad class "oral language" with all 
"wri.tten language," sihce differences within these classe's' can be 
much, ^eat^r than any general distinction between^ them . In fact, 
the simple oral vs. written dichotomy -on which .much research has 
focussed corresponds to only one * of several dimensions of language 
experience which ^I develop here* Although it is^ clear that the, 
necessity" for visual decoding is a difference between children's 
oral language and'reading comprehension, I co^ntenfl that it .is but 
one of a> great many distinctions', all of which may w611 present 
stumbling-biocks ^r children learning to read. - Recognizing the 
multj.-f ^ceted manner in which a child'-s language skiLls nrafet 
develop, we can see "that the cognitive leap's we expect, children to 
make are enormous anjd can perhaps be brok'en down into.^ more 
manageable steps. 

The 'major portio.n of this paper introduces a taxonomy of the 

differences between ohil^lreft's typical oral -language experiences 

and the' experience of reading a book;. Sections 2.1 through 2.3 

explore the^e distinctions and' section 2.^4 considers some 

implication^, ^of this taxonomy for teaching ^reading an^/'doing 
( , ' . * 

research in^reading comprehension. Section 3.1 discusses from the 
perspective of the taxonomy developed in this paper some past 
experimenta,! ' work which purported 'to investigate the ''same 
process'" hypothesis exemplified^ by^ 'Huey's statement above. . .In- 
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Oral ^nd 'Written Language 

addition to the" problems identified ^in section '3.2, the major. 

4eriticism of t^his research i6 that it ignores ' the differences I 

consider most * crucial to a child's tra-nsition from- listening to 

•'reading cdmpreTn.ension . As an example 'of an alte^rnative type of 

research ^question which the taxonogiy developed here -might provoke, 

section 4^ explores the difficulties' deictic words whose meanings 

are sensitive to the time, , place and context of the utterance m^y 

• • ' . 

present to children when these terms are used in written text. 
The discussion of deixia in sectij:>n 4 illustrates the ^ potential 
complexity of comparing text and speech according /to the 'taxonomy 
presented h^re. ' ^ • > ^ 

2. A Theoretical Taxonomy of the Differences Between Oral and 
Written Language ■ ^ ' * 

' ■ If we wish to .truly understand the contribution of children's 
oral Language . skills to their learning to comprehe-nd what they 
read, we must carefully specify the conceptxial -di fferences' between 
the,ir earlier language experiences and - the , new one they are tryiHg 
Ho, master, Ihe following taxonomy attempts to go far -^^eyond the 
traditional emp^iasis on decoding skilsv apd views the *ciif f erences 
as* much .qoore comprehensive. It should be viev/ed pr^imarily as a 



specif icati'on pf the processes children , must iearn- (and unlearn) 

to^become competent, reading comprehenders , *but is also useful 'as a 

'framework -^-for specifying which variables " $re really being tested 

in t istening/reading experi^nts such «ls .tqose described, below, 
/ . / . ' V •• ^ff'. ■ ^ ^ ( ^ .' 

/ • and' as .a. suggesb-ion for^ teaGt>ing the ^otalifey of "reading 

comprehension 'by making progK^ss ^long one dimensiop> at -^a time, 

• ■ ■ • - 3 - 

. ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . ■ , • 0 

o . 
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* . ♦ • 

A child's oral language experiences may be described,^ aa 

interactive cojjver^at ions in whidh' the. child participates as both 
• speaker and, listener / , All the participants /Vh^re a spatial, 



-^emporal a<id situational, context and their verbal communication is 
augmented by intonation,, facial expression' and gestures.^ I have, 
divided the differences 'betwee,n this situation and that of a child 

reading a story into -two large sub-categorie^ : those having to ,do 

I , • ' " * . • 

with th^' communicative medium and those dealing *with the message ; 

'each p*f these subcategories is further divided into dimensions. I 

• Willi describe these "in detail in the folloWi'ng sections. Since- 
the emphasis here jis on the consequences of these distinctions for , 

"^a child .learning to read, I will also attempt to indicate 'what 
kinds of modif icat iorfe must happen, to a child'fc comprehension 
processes- in the complex transition -to reading comprehension. 
While I have ch.osen to designate the goal Janguage experience ia 
t'hi^, analysis as "reading a story," it 'is -important to realize; 
thaj: there are other language eocperiences which differ \e\ien more 
f rom ."chij.dren' 3 conversations, e.g» reading a textbook or 
tech-nical 'p^per.' Because the kinds, of texts to'which children are 
first and most frequently exposed are stories, I will concentrate 
. 'on these first and discuss differences between stories and 

* textbooks in .the section on. message-related dimensioas. 

2.1* Medium-Related >Dimensions . ' * 

i 

I * have formulated ' seven dimen'sions along . which the^ 
communicative medium of a language experience can be placed. ^ The 
'medium here is e^xpressed in experiential 't^rms, and does not 
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• « 

represent just the ivehicle for^ the message; for example,' the 
contrast is made^ between being in a conversa.tion and o^atching a 
"play, Pkther than 'between -a conversation and ^ play. If we were 
to think of a spacQ defined in> terms ot these seven dimensions, a- 
child's ^ral language experience, as described above, would Lie op 
.the opposite end of a long diagonal from reading stories, "Vith one 
•point being ( 0 , 0 , 0 ,-0 , 0 , 0', 0) , the other (1,1,1,1,1,1,0. For 
simplicity, I will treat these dimensions her'e as two^valued, 
although it is clear that some of . them db not divide language 
experiences neatly into two parts; a. further refinement of the 
theory/would *be to consider intermediate values' on * soove 
dimensions. , , , . 

In any ^such dimensionalization , .it'is. often i^nclear 'when a, 
dimension should, be listed separately and when it should* be 
combined with some other r^elat'e|d dimension w'itb which it may 
^occasionally covary. I have, at least informally, used the 
.following criterion for identifying a dimension: if I cfouldt think 
of a minimal' > pair, that is, two language experiences which 
differed' in terms of medium only along the dimension in -question, 
th^t dimension was considered to be independent, and was therefore 
included in the,J.ist. ' ^ ^ , ^ . 

The medium related dimensions are: modality, interaction,^ 
involvement^ spatial commonality, ' temporal commonali 
^ncretene^s of referents, and separability of * characters, 
Further descr ipt ions ,of th^m are as follows: 




* ' \ Gral and Written •Language^ 

1.^ MODALITY is the n(iessage written or spoken'?. Thi^ dimension Is 

the one on wliich most n,esear'ch ' on the relat io/ishifx betwee-n" 

7 • ' , \ . . 
listening and reading has focused. ^ In' - fa'ct, it \has^ main^ly 

concentrated on only " one aspect of this distinction-; the added 

necessity of visual decoding in ^ pleading. Even in. .this single 

• ( ' ^ • • ' * ' ' ' 

dimension, howev.er,/ there, are other differences which impinge 

substantially on th'e processing demands* of th^ comprehension task. 
These are briefly reviewed here; a more extensiv^e discussion- of* 
the components of modality may be found in Schallert", Kletman and 
\Rubin^ [,1977] . ^ ^ >^ ^ v , 

Spojcen langua&e has as one 'of its, most aalieril^ aspects - the ^ 
use .of stress, iyltonation, and other prosodic features. Temporal 
characteristics of speech such ^s pause^s and* changes in' s^eed 
often pro;/ic}e* clues for .the chunking .of words into ^larger 
constituents. In gener'al, pauses^ and breaths occur at syntactic 

boundaries .(Henderson, Goldman-Eisler and Skarbek [1965, 1966]). 

' . ^ ^ . ' * ^ J 

* Similarly, a , mo re quickly spoken set. of words often indicates anr 

^ appositiye phrase 'or something which is ^ not germane to the 

top-le.vel structure of the sentence. ^ In a relaxant experiment, 

Friedman and Johnson (as reported in. St^cht [1972]) found that. 

• pauses at ' phrase boundaries. ^ in speech increased/ its 
comprehensibility . We rely' on stress , in. oral language -as an 



indicator of such discourse organising topics as given vs 
Compa^Ve t^he following two ^sentenc^s .for example: 



new , 



I sent Adam the book. 
I sent Adam the book .* 



* ' vv-s " ^\ Oral and Written Language 

In^' the ^^irst, the >ook has already t)een iraentioned (is 'given), 

while the ^infof'tnation that it was^sent, specifically, to Adam i3 

new. Th'e situation is*Teversed in th4^ seco^ti-^ilte^nce . 

In Addition,, stress on pronauns^^ h^lps to disambiguate their 

referent as in the familiar: 

*.**', * ', 

\' John hit Peter and then- Mary hit. him, - 

vs/'John hit Peter and theii Mary hit him ,, ' , ^ -> 

In the first sentence^ the refejrerit of "him" is definitely 

"Peter, ->" while in tlie , - secJond it is "John." Intonation , J yet 

another feature .found solely . in speech, is ^ often used 5s an 

indication oT the illocut ionary force of an utterance. For 

exampl'^, "It^'s Cold J.n here" could be a statjei^e_nt_^r^ ^ -questiori 

depending orf the intonatian*^ pattern . 

These prosodlc f'eatures are a^great help for everyone - and 
especially children'- in understanding speech as the^ facilitate 
the -deteetion of^ .syntactic and discourse structure, (See Adam3 
[1978] for further discussion). The transiti-o^n teo text requires: 
the develppment of alternate strategies 'to compensate for thS 

disappearance of thes^ featur.es. ' ' ^ ' 

\ ^ 

, Tejct does have some compensatory aspects, A partial analogxie 

of many ' prosodic features is punctuation. While our limited ^et 
of punctuation marks' does not reflect all the nuances possible 
with speech, it, f-requently indicates illocutionary force (. ? !), 
pause.s P; ) , li^ts { ) : ;) and related statements .(;) , araong^ 
others. In contrast with speech , segnjentati^n of the mesla^e into 
words and* sentences is concretely indicated in written text and is 
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not 'a task which must be^ performed by the • rea.der. 1b, a.ddition, 

certain (devices wh^ich are .used solely^ in text c^n help specify the 

larger structure of the message. The demarcation of paragraphs is 

such an organizational aid. Textual devices, such as underlining 
• • ' . . ■" . • . 

and ' i tal icizing may bemused to emphasize or contrast words and 

phrases/ It is ' . even ^ possTble. that other languages or other 

typographies have employed different textual features;^ a s'tudy of 

the • history . of typography, might . shed some ^ light ^ on the 

oral-written transition process from a diff-erent point of vifew. 

Effective reading involves the recognition of the furlctron of 

these aids and the develppraent : of ptroces'ses ta\ce the best 

^ad-vantage of them^ %> . . . ^ 

Another' dharacterist ic 'of text which can be an asset in its 

' ^\ : ^ ^ , ' 

compriehension is its permanence. Readers can , use this fact .by 

It • ' ' ' ' ^ 

looki^og back over passages they have previously* read, re-reading a 

sentence which was misparsed the first time around"^ or . re-reading 

an entire "jbaragrapH whose point became clear ^only at -the last 

sentence. 'Effective- reade#rs often* glance ahekd at. the next few 

sentences or' skim chap^ter and section headings.^ /f^major stratfegy 

a child' must develop in making the transit ionv from oral' to written 

language' is a' method for usip.g the 'permanence of text to 

compensate for some of its differences f ronv- speech . One such 

strate^gy, for exai^ple, is to keep some h'iglf-level structure of the 

'text ,in mind t|b facilitate looking back to check a specific point 
or answer, a specific question.; in an interact ivenlborai* language 

. si^ation, people rnore commonly just ask for clarification. 
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2.- INTEpACTION - is^-th'e hearer ^listener ,abl^ to. interact with th§ 
speaker/writer^?* Cle'arly., ^^cqnvers^ti'on , each participant has 

a chance to' speak ^nd ^'of^axi*iis^s,''' o»his opportunity to indicate that 
he or she has , not '^under.st^oadi th^ .s^e.aker , Thiis', .-in ^ cofiverqation 
which is "wocJcinrg , " ^ thfe 't^ea'rer can verify hisi>i0r her hypotheses 
quicki^y,, fnaking the •maintenance 6f ^competing' hypotheses'^ less 
necessary. ♦ , * . ' j /''^'r^' 

Being in a conversation also re<quif*es the li^teneii to make an 
actiive attempt -to understand - what^ is , b'ein^ said irl order to 
respond appropriately, .fn non--interact i.ve media such as books afid 
TV .this impetus is absieht.. Being able- to participate in ^his * way 
requires knowledge ^ of the ^^1^ which^' coaver^a^tio^ns ' are' 

conducted^ Cfrice [1^7]^ and S^arle '[ 196^*1. ha^^e' codified' some of 
the assumptions \yhich underlie convej^sat iohal interact ioTis . Feing 
able to actively part i'Cil)at6 also implies having an" ef fec^t .on the 
course of a conversation. , . Keen^ and Schieffelin [1976] have 
represented the establishments 6"f discourse 'topic as a dynamic 
process which includes fee'dback fj^om ^ both the speaker awd the 
hearer.' Participatory language "\ experiences are>,. in addition; 
highly individualized* each, pa'rtio-ipant ,has ' some ^ model , of the 
v>ther*s> beliefs and knowledge and cQrfposes utterances taking this 
model into account. ^ Thus,,* €he language with which a child con^gs 
int(5** contact in conversations i^.^ m*ore tailored to his^ or higr 
knowledge than th/s language in a/^mul t i-reci'pient 'object ^li^e a 
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3. INVOLVEMENT - is the ^communication directed to* the^ reader./ 



■ list^enep? ^he : i,nclusion\of this' dimensi6n reiEllect? the fact that 
certain . Language . experiences are . directed toward the 
reader/listener, whil-e in others, he, or^ ^ she , is ^ -essentially 
^'eavesdropping . Ohe^l-ue 'to locating a lan^ua'ge experience alorTg 

* » ' . , ' ' • * ' - r , . <^ 

this dimension is' the, use of second > person pronotsinss' . . * An 
'^^"i'nvoivirig"' communiH^^tion wilL us^e ^ "you" /to \ -pefer to the 
reader/listener^. sometimes ^ 6ven *iVi * tne ^-ifli^^HiHR ,If -"a • 

"noninvolving" communioation-' contains "you" at.^l; the referent / 
will be a character in the story, 9r*a' generalized* person ("You 
never know whafjs going to' ha^en. next.")." • Invplvem^nt in a 
communication act . usually implies that 'the. wr iterV^eaker knows 
^ who the, reader/listener is; consistent withr '-this implication is • . 
the fact that most written communications of this sort are derived* ^ 
frorn oral situat ions ' ( e . g . •letters). ,) *\ \, 



4. SPATIA't. : COMMOHALITY - do the. speaker^ and list^er '(reader and 

waiter) share'' a spatial context? • T^his dimension "^really comprises ' v 

two different questions. , The first might be phra'sed^: Can the 

participants see one another?' The^ se-Qondf Can ^ the ^participants 
* ^ • . • . ' < * 

us^ the same spatial .deictic terms becaus-e they are in th.e sam^** 
-place? ' » 1'^. . • , •A 

. The first que-stion . is. 'primarily one of extra-lingaisti,g^^; ^ 
^ ' comraunic^at i^n^.- . Gesture^,* facial expPeasion^ and pointiing, can^all . 
be -use-cl to f ac?.litate ^cbmm'unicat ion^. A nod of the, heaci jj^ay deno.te 
agreement; a puzzled look may communiigate a lack of understanding, 
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causing the speaker to restructure t^e utterance. Pointing may 
aid in specifying deferents for piJonouns or noun phrases such' as 
'"that-'dog over - there," ,Keenan and" Schieffelin { 1976] cite the 
^fpfclowing exaiiiple' of two » 34-month-oia cHildreri. eating dinner: 
'^a-vid: (locking' a.t 'h,is bowl of food) what.'-s zi3? ' ^ ' 

IF TobV; K^moniz . " ] . 

Da-vid: na maparpniz, Sket'iz. , , 
Id this ca'0e David 'S' eye raovqraents were necessary for- Toby to. 
understand 'the re^eren-t of ,"zis," developmental movement away 



from this early dependence on extrcC-liaguistic communication has 
been noted by deLaguna [ 1927]:. "The evolution ,of language is. 
characterized by a p-rogre^ssive freeing cJf speech from dependence 
oh the perceived conditidns under ?Thich it is uttered and heard, 

> and from the behavior^ which accompanies It." (p. 107). 

The secoh-d 'aspect of spatial .commonality has to with the 
use .of deictic words ^^oh" as "here," "there," "come," "go," etc. 
* (see section ^ below for a- definition and discus,sion of deixis). 

'^If'the two partieipants -are in the same place, they. can 'understand 

. such words with^Dut translating them to account f^or the cfther 
person .being in a different place* .(Of course,, such words as" 

^^'^c^ight", and "left" must always be interpreted^ relat/ve to jsach 

^■"p-erson's own position.) , The permanence^ of written l^Oiguage and 

/ 1 \ - ^ ' \ ^ 

the 'existence of mrodern telecommunications have created situations 
• * ' 

in wlAch the two participants -can be separated in space, thus 

% 

making it necessary for the listener to int:erpret spatial deictic 
terms in* the speaker's context. * . " 
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5. -TEMPORAL COMMONAblTY^ <io the participants' share a temporal 
contejot?*^ This again is a deicti-c issue involving the use of such- 
word^ as "now," "today," "last Sunday" and ? verb tense m'arlcers . 
The correct interp^re tatio.n of such words wljen the participants are 

'J 

s^arated in tima requires the reader /listener to take the point 
of V'iew of the sp^eaker/wri ter . A child's oral 'language experience 
does not often requi^re this ability tS^ switch the tempor^al context 
of utterance^f. Although it is certainly possible for a mother to 
address the f'ollowing remark to her child: "Reihember I told yoii 
yesterday, 'You can go out to play tomorrow.'", it appe^ar^ that 
ithis type of demand for tem'poral conte^xt-switching is seldom 

^ • mm, ' ' 

imposed on a child in or^l conversations, ^ - . ^- - 

• 6. COi^CRETENESS OF REFERENTS - are. the' object^ and events referred 
to visually present? Early cofiversat ions deal aliTiast exclusively 
with concrete objects which a child can' see: Momihy, Daddy, 
^clothes, 'food - or objects which the child hias at least seen 
^previously and which tjierefore have some' concrete ^ reality to him 
or her: Grandpa's dog, friend Jackie", carrots we had for dinner 
last night. In reading^ or listening to stories, a child is often 
required to make up an object or event given only 'an incomplete, 
verbal description, a^rocess which may take additional cognitive 
sophistication. The child may'- also have- to integrate"' several 
partial descriptions, of the same bb-ject and remember the composite 
description without the npid of an external referent. 
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7. SEPAj^ABILlTY *0F* CHARACTERS - ' i3 the distinotion betweerr 
different' people's"^ Stateflient^ ^and ^points of. .view clearly 
indicated? -^In a normal conversation, such distinctions are 
, obvi^s, as eac'h. person maV^es ^his .or. her own state-ments ; each 
point of view, 'hasto'a physical '"anch-Or." Even so, for a young 
child, the parallel mainienanee of seyeral distinct points of view 
may be confusing. Xn a book this problem' is* compoun^/ed, as the 



^ chLld must not only ' 'J'cojis true t''* ' ^ the indivj,duals /involved (see 

. / /' \ . ' ' ' - .4 

concreteness. of re fferente ,^ above ) , but must parg^l out oonments, 

feelings . yand motivations* to ^ach' of them on the basis of "more 

;5ubtle clues: 'punctuat i6n , paragraph- structure and^^ inferences 



abased on some cansistent 'madel of fifach of the characters. 

2.2 Poi*nt6 in the^ Medium Space ' . . 

Although these seven- dimensions have /been identified and 

-t . H • ' * 

discussed by contrasting / two .extremes - cfhlldrenjs or'al 




conversations and reading a story - there are many' language 
experiences which lie between the two . ^ A cjimensionalizat ioti % lik^ 
the one presented ' he-re "^delPines a, space within which language 
experiences may be compare'd^ and inspires a se*arch fon the ^ 
uninstantiated possibilities.^^ ^We can .think' of e^ch language 
experience to be describe]! as a point in T-dimen-^sional space. At"^ 
first the*si>ace appears to be only sparsely filled, but, in ^^^P^ 
r -we can come up quite a Cew intern^ediate points by teasing 

.vapart the dimensiotis we ha^ve/ listed above. 

' ^Figure '1 , illustrates; the relat iQnships among sev/hvi. 
different exper ienq^es , presented -as 'labelled rect'angles. Lines^ 

- . , \ ^ 13 ^ ; ' . • V J 
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F'lfewj^l* DifTerehces among language, experiences as communicative media. ♦ 
The D^x labelled' "IJID" represents a child's typical oral lartguage experience, 
while the other boixes s)^ow experiences that differ* along One or more d^mensioas 
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conTTecting the r'^ctangles are labelled with 'the •dimension'(sr,along ' 
.which the two exp.er'iences diverge^. The rectangle, in the center of 
tl]|^ 'page labelled KID-, ^ represents a'child's language experiences 
, as described above; the goal of ' Jferly reading teaching - the 
gibility to -^read a story - is near the bottom 'of the \f ig'ure .* 
^Arrowheads Indica-te a q[ipveraeht away*, from* a ' child's normal oral ; 

l^ngu^ge experiences tpwa^rd the other end of tlie' space - reading a' 
^ 'story.. .Notice that in sD(ne cases two oppasing", arrows cphnect tw.o 
-adjacent redtaagies. This as. ^n ifidicatlop tU^'t oine 'of.^the two is 
' Closer ►to , oral cOnversat ioa3^ alor^^g dne d'imensA-'crn Jz-while'' the other 
is closer along another,.. ' / » . • ' 

* The complexity of* -the figure' sl^il,td immed'i'at<&ly suggest that 
there are many more ~conceptu^X ^r«ns^iQhs . lnvi>lve^d rbet^en "^hese 
two language experifetnt^Qs th4Vi ^n/empha^i^ o;i aecoding^wo\?ld* iml^Iy.'- 
' This ' figure attempts, ' to pinpoint .tliese tr^rt'SjLt'ion^', focusing 6n 
the divergent cognittv.e demands . di/*ferent lang\ia^'e*» experiences 
impose on' a <ihrld^•'^ Fbrr* exatopj.e,' apcor^ding 'i^o. this 'apalyiS3-s, a 
child talking oq the telep.l>'one^^ ;faces ' thj^pot^ntial' ppcbrem of ; 
incorrectly, inter^pr.etin^'^ .wc>rd'§i'. ^u6h --.as »"h§re"^ ^ti.ecause of' the . 
spatial' context shift necessary t(5 interpret the woVd;/ there is, 
Ih fact, anec^ddt^alj evidence j th&t this/ qonf usdob ' ocqurs . An ^ 
additional hifidVance 'implied -. by \ "^the' "spatial commonal^ity" 
dimen^icn ^ . is th3. lack . of oCtr^ali^giiist ic communication ,^ma^ ./-i^ 
linpossible, by t^e, limited communicat ivjs madiAjm. Objebts ' referred 

' ■ ' ; \ — \ \ ' \ ^ ^ ^ 

to ip the conversation 'vrtirc'h are in tne speaker ''s ' spatial ' context 

' * ' ' s . * * : ' ' > ' >\ \ i; 

/ are probably not imra.ediately visible dr. accessible, to U^e child | 

• - ' • . \ * / . ^ ^ / j 

' ^ ' - - 15^-. •; • ,• ■ • ' . • 
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- For- -a chria 'v<ho. relies on these aids to com-prehend speech, their-"' 

, absence *may necessita'te additional; .processing knd/or lead' to 

comprehension '/difficulties. The' ^point| is that ^this 'additional 
\ $ ' ' ' ^ ' r • ^ » ' 

processing' ij5 precisely^ the type which is necessary, in 'readirrg 
st\)ries. ,as/ well. Althoygh there is no suggestion that^a child 
must -pass, through all or any / of the intermediate- stages in 




^earning to read, language exp/er'iences between the two extremes 
may per usSful teaching- reading amd diagnosing 'children's 

re^^ding problems.* 7 ^ ' - 

While [ an 'at t^mp t'i^has been made to/keep these medium-related 
dithensions binat^y, some language experiences clearly lie ra'idv(ay on 

some dimension rather^ than at/onfe end or Jthe ' other.- This is 

. ' - ^ ' ' I ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

'indicated in the figure byl question marks in front of dimensio-n 

name^; in these instances, Uhe two adjacent rectangL<^s may differ* 

only margrnaily along that dimension. For example, the clues to, 

separating characters' poipts of view are 'somewhat clearer 'in 

- J ^ \ ^ ' ' , ' 

reading a ^than' in reading -a* stoi^y -(tl^e demarcation of 



'characters' s lines helps 
than in watching, a play. . 

. Many children's most 
watching television - ^is 



in 



this respect); but are less obv^ious 



common source • oT ^language input ^ 
not included in thi? * figure simce , in, 
ra^iny respects,, it cuts across the 'distinctions made here . ' A child 
can listen to a lecture, conversation or^ story or watch a^play t on 
television.* ^s 6oth a visual arid an auditip^y mediutn; television 
can combine Characteristics ))f both modalities by presenting 
material to be' . read as well as' listened to (although except for 
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the "Ses^arae Street'^ family of programs, it seldom ^u^^es any written 
text.) On the * other hand,- television 'is ||0t^ &n interactive 
medium/, as are everydgiy conversations, so i.t lacks* the ' individual 

tailoring^Which|^ is an integral parfof such ^communicative episodes 

^ ' y ?• " ^ ' ^ * V 

and -places few demands on the child to respon'd in an appropriate 

waiy. In this senSe^, TV.'may t^e considered a passive rather than aa 

active me^Slfll^^n 'terms ot the obligations it imposes on the child. 

' Finally, it is appropriate ' to consider"^ ^this 

dimensionall'zaftion as a departure , point for ^analyzing language 

experiences, rather than' as the final' prqduct . ^ Fpr one thing, 

most comrrt^uhicative acts a,re "not "pure^*; 'they are instead n^ixtures 

of several\nedia . Many language experiences change in ^the" course 

of time y wandering from ptfint to point in the medLium space, For 

example, a pommon occurrence for a ^child might be to listen to arid 

.wat^ a conversation, occasix)nally becoming^n active' participant 

A" parent might .carry on a 'direct conversation with a child at 

various points during reading a story aloud. The. designation of 

medium* can also Become ^ more complicated ' when communication 

originally' composed for. one situation is delivered in another. 

Reading a transcript of - a.^lecture is one example^ of a language 

experience .-which is more difficult to 'classify \x\ terms o*f. medium. 

Most impwtant, .as ' men t ioned above, t-here is an ehtlre oth^n set 

of 'dj^mensions , along which communicative icta vary and which 

exhibits marked contrasts 'betweep^ convet^sations and sto-ries: the 

^ ^ ' . ^' 

message dtself. * ' . ' ' - 
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2*3 Message-R^l^ted Dim.e*nsions, 



, ^ . Tne medium dimensions detailed above capture only some of the 
differences' between a qhild's feypical oral language experiences 
arjd typical school reading experiences. There are also wide gaps 
between the two in terms of the to pit) of the.^ communicsttion , its 
s tructure and its function > I have grouped "^l^se three aspect^of 
linguistic .communication^ in the category message : intuitively, 
the "meat" of the interaction, in contrast to its communicative 
channel. Changes^ ?lo"ag message • dimensions necessitate 

developments in a. child's language comprehension aft'i'^ities^ which, 
must oceur in parallel with the " emergence j^f . skills to effectively 
'handle the medium-related dif fereflces^'^jddscussed abov&\ Unlike 
those, message dimensions-^ cannot be considered two-valued, or 
designation^ of cb'^XNacter ist ics of which^ communicative acts can be 
said to have more'^' or less. When two messages are compared in 
terms of structure, for example, the results will be that they 
have different structures, rather than that '^ne has more or less 
structure^^J^t^^ other. 

illthough medium and message dimensions^ a're examined 
separately, they are f ar ^ from^ 

Certain medium characteristics are most , 

J sages and in f some 
, ly, determines some 

/■aspects of the* . message . A potentially interactive medium will 
tend to push 't^e structure of the message VbviarA that of a 
conversation* , Parents could driver eitpository lectures to their 



independent aspects . of 



communication . 

.t- * - ^ 

appropriate for particular types qf 
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children, but few^do (thank gobdness); it^would be a poor use of 
face-to-face communication. , Similarly, the^ syntax of oral 
interactive language is^ generally "ungramniat ical" because of* .the 
characteristics of the communicative medium. . Sta'te^d anpthfer way, 
it is not really possible to randomly choose values cJ-n each of^^ the 
medium and message dimensi-^ffs- and be sure of finding a yiatural 
• langbiage experience which fits that set of choices. Yet even if 
some, of /the message dist iac tions \ singled out • belo^ are 

bonsequences of medium differences, looking at .them separately may 

' ' « ' ' " \ ' 

Enable us- to discover which ones are \the nDst critical roadblocks 

for children learning to read. ^ In the discussion below of various 

message dimensions, I will first define ^the^ dimension, 'then 

indicate the effect a choice of medium has on the location of a 

language experience along this dimens4:^n, then contrast children's 

typical oral language experiences with reading with respect to 

this dimension. 

Some attempts have been 'made to classify oral an5 .written 

lang.uage per se along these dimensions.. For e-xample, Dankso[1974] 

repor-ts that other experimenters found college sophomores' oral 

productions^ when compared tp written ones oh the same topic, to 

-contain longer and more difficult words- and more verbs. It is 

misleading, however, to consider this result to suggest"^ ud^ents 

about anything more general than college sophomores talking and 

writing about a particular topic in a particular Situation-. 

1 ' • ^ - ' ' - 

Sur^ely ' their oral productions in a ccmversat ion about their social' 

lives- would di ffer- significantly ' from the oral productions in 



r 
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♦:'tKese experiments. In addition, this cd'rapari^son ' is ^simply not 
rel€?vant to ohildt^en learning .to read for tbeir * typical oral and 
♦reading experiences do not match those in the experiipent alOng a 

. r . :> . . ^^ ;^ t 

number of other -dimensions , ^3^t isJ.mportant to , keep this caution 
in;) mind in reading the sections which follow/ ' 

Structure exists at many different levels of a message: word, 
r sentence, paragraph, and the*- 'entire message, to namfe the most 
obvious. At the word level,' th6 question of structure is' really 
on^e .of ' vocabul^ary . Words have been rated with respect to 
difficulty and abstractness ; for any individual child, however, 

• . 

the crucial issue may be familiarity — whether Qr not they have_ 
h^ard, read or used the word before. Because childr'en are 

' participants in the . conversations . which' constitute the major 
portion of their linguistic experience, the words they hear tend 
to be familiar to;them. Clearly, a typical children's book will 
contain words^ which ^re not familiar to a child from everyday 
conversation and more sophisticated written material such as 
textbooks may be denselj; populated with unknown words. This, makes 
it necessary, for the ch:^ld not, only to learn new words, but also 
to develop strategies for hypothesizing about unfatffiliar words* 
when he or she encounters them in reading. 

Jit ^he sentence^ level', we note syntactic! differences among 
language experiences,' ^The structure of individual sentences may 

' be more or less complex; 'on.^the other hand, sentences- may not 
.even be '^grammatical" or complete. In interactive communications, 
incomplete sentences frequently occur as answers to question? 
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("Where did you see her?" "Canoeing on the Ch^r^l^gs . " ) . Because -it 
is produced on the fly, speech tends to wander' off .into run-on 
sentences an^ baroque structures. Repundancy and repetitions are 
common- compensations for the non-permanence of speech. Anyone who 
has transcribed a conversation can ,voxich for the loo§enes-s of the 
sy^itax. The fo'llowing example is* part of a 10-year^ o^-d' s bral 
response to 'questions about a story she had just rea^:'. "I don't 
know', I think it ; was some book like tlTat she wasn't allowed to 
read as^ though it were a really Ctiristian home or something and 
yoli^ weren't allowed to read ^a book abput , I don't know, dirty'or 
something." Another example of the lack of formality in spoken 
language is Allen's [196.6] observat^ion tha't per^^ect tenses {e'.g. 
"had been closed"] are often replaced by simple , tenses [e.'g. "was 
closed"] in\ con>^ersat ion . ThUs ,» because' child'ren^ s experience is 



with oral, interactive conversations, *they m^y have to- learn new 
syntactic rules for reciting. 'Even if the syntactic structures are 
the sSme, however, speech' provides additional ^clues to' the 
discovery of syn.tcictic structures, as explained in the^ description 
of niodaiity differences above; this presents an additional ney/ 
demand to children. * ' • ' 

La rger-t}ian -sentence-level s tructulf'e has nqt been 
investigated until more recently and, as a consequence , > has^ been 
less clearly 'defined. Conversational struc^ture i^ characterized 
by utterances which are very cohtext-sensitiye, ta)cing advantage 
of the-fact that speaker and- listener can irj^teract. XNotice that 
the word ^conyei^sart ion" hfere refers to a language experience which 

'-'21- . " . ' 
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maizes use Qf an interac tive^iiiedium -* not jyst to an experfence ^ 

* ^ ^ ' A ' ' • V' ■ . . ' 

which has th'a^t potential,^ such as ^a I'ecture-' delivered in a * 

on'e-^to-one ' situartionO. * Frequent sequences "Which have '""been* 

> identified in con.versat ions are ' question-answer o and 

question-requeiS't for' additional ^nformation-response ' to 

request-answer to'%r^inal question. "Sequences" tend to be s^or.t 

and rais'understandings ar^fe I3le^ed up ^in short order ' because of the 



The structur? of conversations' 



interactive nature of the medium 
continues to be examined and formalized by Sche'gloff [ 1972]', Dore 
i 1977 J and Gros-z J 1977 ] , tb' name just a few. , . ^, ^ 

Th^ structure of stpries. has also recently been examined- by 
people such as Rumelhar t .'[ 1 975 ] and the grammars generated' differ, 
greatly from ^those built for conversations containirfg such 
constructs as "episo4e" , "setting", and "theme." (See #Bruce's, 
chapter in this volume for "ah -example of the application of story 
g'r*4mmars) . Expo'sitory texts di^'ffer in yet"^. other ways from' 
cooversaCioris with concepts like" "thesis," "supporting evidence" 
even, "topic sentence" being relevant. Olson [197^1' 
the most cohjmon current use ' ojj^ahguage in 
scientific and .technical texts ag "an extended logical essay - an 
assertiyOn ex>amined and re-examined to ^determine all of ,.its* 
^^djiip^JLicatioQs *in ^ single coherent text." (p. 23). - ' 

''^ ' The child learning -to. read is clearly the victim ^of these. 

- . ' , \ ■ ' s f 

Even though lucky children may hear ^-ral * atonies 



and 

characterizes 



^dif f ereG^es , 



from their parents and may eveai'' be exposed- to expository structure 
whe,n they demand to knaw why boys and girls ar» diffeirent, their 
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•typical oral language experiences^ are conversations. They are* 

accustomed to^.a^kinjg^ and answet»ing questions ("Where " are you 

goirtg.?"), or relating their expeflences ("Well-, first" I fell into 

the* raiid 'puddle' and^ 'then..."), . but are not ' as familiar or 

cpmrfortable with other structures. These 'differences require the 

c^hild to develop a new. set of structure^ and procedures to 

comprehend stories;^' ' still other skiHs will be necessary for 

understanding history texts^^nd lectures^ ' 

Thje topic of" a language expejp.en<j^ is informally., what it is 

about. Children in ^gen-eral talk ajDout everyday objects" and^ 

situations - their pets, friends, ^)arents, games, things that are 

relevant to their own lives. They usually share with their 
' ' * • . • , "» 

conversant a background of experiences and knowledge which makes 
jpjoSsible references such as ,"The dog J.ooked a little like 'Uncle 
Oscar." , In s'uch conversations,* the speaker has*' a relatively 
complete and accurate model of*" the liste,ner and thus the listener 



•will find co^nprehensi'bn * f acil itated . ^ j Con-tras t rfihis Trwith thS 
situatloi^ 0/ a child Wading a' book Jhe ^tory. is likely to , be 
about a child or animal in ah unfamiliar^ situation. In fact, it 
isr cle^r that on^ of. the f asc^inat ions *of reading is "this very 

^capacity "to intr(^duce the reader to , char a ate rs^:- and situations- 
which might otherwise bd unattainable , ^ Yet,^ this -source of 
exciteme'ht is ' also % pbte'hfial , source of pr^^leros for a y<?ung 
reader tHiused to suoh language ej^periences . Ifi ;addit ion , a book' s 
^ author cert^^^i^ly does nOt know hia or he^ audience ^personally and 
thus can not '^tailor the story to thi^r knowledge and beliefs. 
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This mlsmat^ch of background assumptions between cultures has been 

* postulated as one ' source of ^ difficulty for minority children 

learning to read. We have disaovered. in informal' experiments that 

an important component of comprehending^a story is understantling 

the characters'' goals and ^interpreting their actions in light of 

these goals; witliout thi^ connective , tissue, the story falls 

^part. Understanding a ' story abo-ut other people requires thfe 

re.ader to be able to assume the chatracters' points of 'view, this 

"standing in another's shoes" is difficul.t when certain basic 

*■ ^ * 

assumptions are not shared. • ' 
^ As a child gets older, the topics he .or she reads about iril 
school also tend to. become more abstract; the child must progress 
from the dogs and friends of h^s or ,her childhood t^ democracy and 

, the periodic table' of c^iemical elements.. . 

These shifts along the topic' dimension are somewhat predicted 
byj , thet^ shift from intera^ctive to non-interactive language 

'experiences.. Cbil-dren plajr a lar^e role in the choice of topic in 
boni^e^s^tions with tl^eir parents and peers Xnd, tjjus it 'is more 
likely to be familiar and rej^vant to b^^em. On the other hand, 
there are interactive language experiences, 'e.g. a technical 
conversation between two rtuclear physicists -'which in terms of 
topic, ,are closer to' reading a text book than to 'participating in 

, a" typical child's conversation. / ^ " - ' 

Finally , we jaay contrast, the function of children's 
conversations with 'thai, of^ stories. Children learn to ' ^peak 
^^tially because ^mastering this skill is- most useful iti having 
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^one's needs filled. Just getting a parent's at tention -^nay be the 
first motive* ^ child act.s upon in "learning'^to speak. 'Later, his 
or her language ca'^abilities are more dif f erent ia*ted and a child 




can get father ^ to pour some juice^op^ask mother to fix a broken 
- toy. As children get older, the fuTictions of conversations remain 
somevfhat constant: to persuade, to obtain information (often^k 
relevant to some' task), to express -some emotion, to acquire some 
object or action- or sometimes just to iftteract ^ and maintain ^ 
contact. This function is of^en consistent with the child's 
goals, especially if the child' has ^ initiated the conversation. 
Stories gind texts, on the 'other hanfl , often have as their'' funct^ion 
to describe, to entertain, to excite, to'evoke. Early reading may 
even submerge all of these functions in service of the goal of 
t.eaching the "^hild certain wdrds anc^ letter-sound correspondences.^ 
Not only are these functions different from those noptnally' 
"''^assoc^T'ated with conversations, but they may riot correspond very 
well to^ a chilcf's goals. Certainly' many children have asked their 
teachers and parents, "Why . should, I read?"; very few have asked, 
"Why should I talk?" , - - 

An additional difference between ..the functional fabric of* 
children's conversations -and that of stories is the duration of- 
goals. In conversat;.ions , a single ej^change may satisfy a goal and 
the foods' vill shift to another topic. In stories, we see more 

, \ ' - ^ 

^ sustained purposes , as one of the goals of a book ^may be to evoke 
a single femotion", , . , » 

2^ 
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These message differences are affected by medium differences- 
tn -some of"^)!? sara^ way^ structure -^and topic are influenced* In' 
particular, a child's active part i,cipat ion in a conversation "makes 
'it^ more' likely that- it will. -Satisfy his or ,her goals for the 
interaction. A chj.ld oft-en prevents a conversation from "stjjicking 
to the Subject" by introducin'g another topic arid another goal. In 
a sense, many message differences are "^^n ef feet .pf Jthe interactive 
nature of thej child^ren ' s language experiences and the resulting- 
po-sslbility of ^the child's affe^jting the course of the 
communication,. ^ „ ' * 

l^igure 2 .summarizes "the contrasts drawn above between 
Ghildreti's typical oral language experiences and the experien<3e of 
reading a story\ When^,^ these differences are combined with the 
medium-r^lkted distinctions discussed above, it' is/ clear that the 
.path ^^frora„ oral lang.uage comprehension po reading comprehension i§' 
full of difficult steps and that learning to decpdie written word's 
to meaning is but o^ne of ''them. We 3ee that neitjier of th-e models 
alluded to at '«the beginning of this chapter; (that ^ reading and 
listening are eitther the same or completely divergent processes.) 
makes serlse in the framewpi^k developed here. What is supported in 
their stead is the view .that each language experience involves its 
own set' of cognitive |^ill3, each of which ^is shared^ with many 
other 'language exper ie^tices The dimensions Identified here 
provide a firstloass at iqj^icating which cc^nitiye skills are^~ 
invalved in a - particular' lang'uage experience; much more work 
ne^s bo bCr'done to 3pecify<»at a m"ore detailed level ^the cognitive 
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Figure 2: 



A contre^^st (^f children's, typical oral language experiences^ 
(conversations) and the^ ejj^r\ence of reading a stoty 
on three message-related dimensions 



3? 
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* • * . 

processes' involved , in understanding language in ■ different 
' * - " - ' .1 

situations. 

; ; — ' , ^ . / 

_2.k Implications for ,Teaphing. and 'Research ^1 

The model presented here -clearly diverges from the more 
traditional view of, the crucial steps a child must go through in 
progressing from oral language comprehensipn *to. reading. One 

ttmpltcation of the proliferation of differences is, that there may 
be .Int^ermediate steps in teaching children to read which will 
require the use of some but not al^ the- .skills irtvolvecF in 
"r.eading. For example, two. children might carry on a conversation 
by writing notes or by typi^ng on linked computer terminals; this 
elceroise preserves many of the message properties of childr^en's 

•conversations* and even some of the med,ium-relat.ed properties (e.g. 
interaction, spatial and temporal commonality), while varying the 
modality, Re^ading aloud to children ' shares maay medium and 
message-related aspects^ with^children ' s reading themselves, yet 
differs, in modality. Computer technology can.be used to provide 
language experiences which would not ba ea'Sily available 
otherwise. For example, in order to combine 'interaction with the 
normally non-interactive reading process, ^ one cgijlcl build a 
computer program' which we could whimsically " call ""Huh?." The 
terminal could include. a special "Huh?" key- which, when pressed, 
would -explain a specified piece of text' more completely or simpiy, 
tljus preserving some Of the feedback properties of conver^sat iohal, 
situations.. kn increased understanding of 'the relationship 
between- children's comprehensipn of conversations and' stories will 

^ i, . - 28 - . . • 
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be' valuable as an' ^ndioator of which '.rea'ding skills not • 
transferred from the oral situation should' be , explicitly trained- 
.and where children might have "bugs" which derive Trom a 
tooc-^eneral transfer of pral language skills. Such a, model would, 
alsQ 'be 'useful in devising di^nostic measures for individual 
"Children.^ to determine . if [ their' reacl^ing* difficulties . are 
reading-specific, general, to bbth ' language modalities or af^e 
evidence of an even, more general de f icie ncjfc in . problem-solving 
skills, ' • 

In terms of- research, this model can be useful in more 
precisely , understanding what experiments are ' actually, 
investigating. The following brief surve^y of experiments 
exploring the relationship/ between listening , and. reading 
^oraiprehension is ijficluded to demonstrate that work has often 
focused/only on changes in modality and has ^ in general^* ignored' 
the other distinctions among naturally-occurring language 
experiences. The relevance* of these experiments to ch^rldren 
learning reading comprehension is tenuous precisely because of 
this narrow fqcus. In Bectian 4 I will outtlne , an^ alternative* 
approach to rese&rch in reading comprehension ^base*d on the theory 
deveioped here, ^ ^ 

^ • . / 

, V ' 

3. Exper i-raental Investigation of the Relationship Between Oral and 
Written Language ^ ' • . , ' . » 

r The" purpose of the following admittedly incomplete sample of 
experiments is to give the flav<jr -of- past and current 
experimentation in the relationship / between oral and written 




* ' i' 
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. Oral 'and Written l^anguage 

^ ' . * '* 

language < coraprehensiorn If any, conclusion is supported, it is* 

that certain aspects of oral comprehension may. t>e prerequisites 

f or reading , cora'preh;ension ; that, is, certain shared skills which • 

facilitate both typ^'S^ of comprehension can be tested in certain* 

listening situations and .used as- predictors for certain reading 

situations. Sticht. [ 1972] notes that "it is to' be"^ desired and 

expected that with readers fceyond the learning to decode-read 

stage, learning bV* listening' and learning by reading should' be 

highly correlated." (p. 295) When the materia^ is held constant, 

this intuition is generally suppo'rted. In general, though, these 

% * 
experiments tell us littie about the skills children must acquire 

' % - 

in learning* to und^erstand what they read. 

3.1 Relevant Experiments 

Experiments invest^igatlng the relationship between oral and 
WMXten * comprehens'^ion usua,lly proceed 'in one of the' 'following 
ways: , * ' - 

1 . Comparing comprehension of the' same passage presented as 
both text and, speech or of passages produced differently (as te'xt 
or speech)^ but presented in the same modality . Durrell [19^9] 
found, -in presenting the same* material in both oral and written 
form to first through eighth graders, th^t "sentence-paragraph 
comprehension in listewing surpassed .that in reading in first 
graders. However, in eighth graders, reading * comprehension was 
12/6- superior to listrning comprehension. Fbr Durrell*, this change 
was evidence - again jt. a simple unitary-process hypothesis- In 
related w^Hc, Slichtj 1972] demo.nstrated . equal comprehension of 
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the same' passage' ^ presented . to adults '^b speech or te>^t and 
commented that "men who score low on* the Armed' ^ Forces 
Qualifications Test "and are of marginal rite/racy may learn equally 
poorly^ by listening -as^^by reading. ^> (p. * 288) Both of these 
experiments varied only the modal i^v of the language experience 
.examined » Durp^ll's results ^^re m.ost likely due to children's 
Increasing competence ii^^ decoding aqd -the advantage of the- 



permanence of written text. However, neither looked at 
conversations or any type of interactive language experience; one 
wonders, for example^, how Sticht's subjects would have done had 
they been allowed to ask questions while they were listenin^g. 

In a different approach, DeVito [1965] asked writers to 
describe 'orally topics from their published papers. These oral 
productions, when transcribed-, /were understood as well as the 
Original passages 'when sub jects ' read both. This, would suggest 
that th*e-se~ particular oral passa-ges did not make excessive use of 
'features of oral laQguage which would be- loat in. their 
transcription to written form or that such losses were compensated 
for by s^iach features pf text as its permanence. Here agai/i we 
gain little insight into children's reading problems, as .children 
do not in general read transcriptions of oral productions and in 
writing down ;an oral passage, we in fact, produce a somewhat 
anomalous language experience. . 

2 . Demonstrating that practiced listening. Skills, aid reading 
comprehension . A form of^ experiment which bears* mo9t directly on 
the ' hypothesis that skills are shared between comprehension o>f 
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text and speeqh is exemplified by T.atham [ 1970]. Using ."frequent" 
(e.g, ^ * sub ject-verb-ob jeat )' ' ^ and "infrequent" (e.g. 
subj,ect-verb-rffanner adjective) syntactic patterns from, children * s 

♦ 

oVal language, she demonstrated that the fre<}uent patterns were 

more eas^lly <Jomf5rehended ip written form than the infrequent ones. 

While -this' type ' of experiment could indicate a transfer oT skills 

from one modality to the- other, it co^ld al,so be the case that the 
^ . 

frequent syntactic ' pa tterns used were - frequent precisely because 

they were -easier to comprehend in any modafity, perhaps Idue to the 

[ " ' • 

semantic complexity of ^the concepts they represented. Studies 
along these lines would bs more' useful if they looked at other 
frequent patterns in children's conversations (e.g. discourse 
structure) and pinpointed how texts do or do .not require the same 
skills. • * ' ' , ' * 

3 . Invest iga ting 'the transfer of trained listening skills to 
reading . ' Other exper|lments investigate the possibility 'Trf^ sicill 
transfer by , actually training listening skills and then testing 
their manifestations in reading. Lewis [1952] trained general 
listening skills- such as determinin^fe the main idea, nothing 
details, and drawing conclusions and inferences; the rgstklts did^ 
not show clear transfer to reading achievement.^ Sticht [1972] 
^presents a<T5)pssible explanation for this failure ' in noting that 
such organizing skills are pffeen taught in conjunction with 
reading' but not with listening". Thua' training people to^ "think" 
while listening may. produce improvement in oral comprehension but 
may npt traasf/r to reading If they are already' proficient 
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readers. Thais' insight fits easily into the framework developed 

above, with th'e thinking skills referred to here seen as a 

consequence of the message-related distinctions betw>^^ 

conversations and stbri^..^In Other studiwss, however, re&ding did 

benefit from . 1 istening training. ' Jenkins [ 1978] reports that ten 

out of twelve studies^ he surveyed reported improvement in reading 

following training"" to improve ^1 isteniog skills. Thfe -effect was 
« 

seen in training to recall events , ' ideas and details, to predict 
outcomes, draw conclusions or inferences, <or follow directions 
in other words, in thinking. . skills . We may iYitegrate these 
seemingly contradictory results by p6:ltulating that the subjects 
in Lewis^ study had more successfully learned "thinking" skills in 
connection with reading than the subjects in other studies; 
therefore, their improvement^ in listening comprehension was not 
accompanied by an^ improvement in reading ^comprehension . 

M . Com'Daring Ijstening^ ' compr^h^ension of '^good" vs. "poor" 
readers . ' Som'e experimenter's have looked ab performance 
differences among -differently v sk'illed readers on 'oral 
•com^prehension tests. Perfetti & Goldman [ 1 976 ] found that 
less-^kiljed readers coiild recall a recent vjord less successfully 
in a_listening task than' more h^hly-skilled readers. Pike [ 1976] 
asked children- in fifth and .sixth grades to repeat three types of 
springs of words: rajidom lists, syntactically well-formed, but 
semantically anomalous sentences and meaningful sentences. She 
found . that, although the two groups' performed equivalentl'y on the 
random 'lists, .bet'ter reade'rs were more -successful in their 

" • -'33-' 
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performance on structural &tri-n&3 than pooref readers, indicating 
a greater ability on their 'part to malce ' use^ of „ syntactic and*, 
^semantic structure. ^ She concludes that "the ability tested by the 
^experimental task could be a per f orman^ce-lijnit ing factor ,in 
learning to read." (p. 8). Neither of these experiments tells us j 
much ^bout the^ relationship t>e tween ^listeni^ and reading; th^^^ 
sqbjects, could liave read the stimulus materials instead of 
Jisten'ing^^ to them and* the results would most lik^y have been 
similar. What they "seem to indicate^ Ts that oae 'skill important ^ 
in any kind of^*lah'guage compVehensipn is the abi^lity to structurec^^ 
the sentences one reads, to make a list of words into a ^ 
, structured, me-aning-f Ul object. I would extend this thought to , 
texts bigger than sentenced; understanding a story means reading 
it as something other ,than a^List of sentences. . , ' 

. ' .5. Investigating what disrupts reading for ""^good". vs. "poorJ' • ' 
' readers . ■ Oaken, Weijier and Cromer [^^971] studied the ■ differential- ; 
-effect on good and poor readers oT a tape ort* a tr^anscript ^ of a 
poor reader ^ reading albud. Good readers' listening comprehension 
.was unaffected by hearing a poor reader, aTt+iough , their reading 
comprehension ^ decreased when they read a» transcript of the tape'. 
In contrast, poor readers' listening comprehension went down wheji 
they .listened to ^ tape of a poor reader. This suggests thaf poor^ 
readers' strategies for list^eninfe comprehension " are somehow 
disrupted by a lack of cues in the poor readers' tape (e.g. fewer 
prosodi-ic .ciies for syntax)/ Such a 'result suggests' that poor 
read^ers may rely on certain features, of oral, language which do not 
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exist .ia written language and' have not learned 'str^tei'ies to 
compensate for this loss. ^ ^ ' ' , , 

'J6 . Considerifig the/- relationship, of 6oth or'al %n'd written 
language comprehension to iridepeAdent measures . S,t itiht [ 1 972 ] 
disdbvered trhat_ rea'ding and listening rComprehenslon scores were 
equally good predictors of job perf orjmance in non-reading jobs. 
He ' ^ concludes from this and related statistics that^ "the 
'measurement. >e-f comprehension by reading includes the measurement 
of comprehension by language (by listening in the^ pr.esent case)." 
(p. 292) Again, this experiment looked only at a charlge in 
modality:' the material presented and the "Tnanne'r^ in which it*w^.s^ 
presented \ do not, jdi'ffer otherwise. • The no t-so-sur;pr ising, 
conclusion to -be derived "^rom this ^experiment is that 
comprehension is affected much more by factors other * tha.n 
modaiitV, by skills related to other aspects of the ^medium "knd th^e 
message. ^: 

, 'v' ■ ■ 

2.2 Problejns with these experiments 

Several considerations make it -difficult to interpret th^se 
exper imental^results or to pinpo^int theirj r,eleA^arrce, to children 
learning to readj - [ , " ^ ^ ' 

* 1'.-' The materials themselves - In the bujL^ of ^ the experiments-- 
described' above, materials mffe^r?' ^nly on the "^rnodality ^ of 



pres'entat ion All - oX the other dimensions 'of^ the taxonomy 

developed 'in this paper. remain the. same. - In addition, * several 

experiments use*^ anomalous language experiences, sucli as listening 

to a -passage which was to be read or reading a talk 'which 'waS' 
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meant ' to ^ Ije " sfifeken'. ' 'We hardly ever" encounter these- in 

non^ex^periraental situations, and jbhey are certair^ly not <5ori^arable 

• • ' . . ' 

to reading text or participating ir\ a conversation. Thus, many of* 

the experiments, v^^ich purport to corap&re comprehension ^'across 

these modes are d^lfficult to interpr^. Those experiments which^ 

* ' ' • . ^_ , 

' ' i ' ^ ^ 4 Z 

onl'y ^test comprehension /sentences in isolation may be^ lesS 



sensitive^ ^o ^this criticism, but they suffer from yet another 
prpblem^- the^jj^o'us /elat ionshi^bglween upden^tanding' isolated 
sentences and comprehending entire written or oraT passages . 
• ' 2t Presentation clkidit^ions Two of* the striking differences 
between' oral and written language' are the .speed at whiclf uhey may 

be presented ' and the permanence of the jiisplay. The normal rate 

' * ' » 

of reading, is commonly '. 2-3 times as that oX,,^spe6ch. Some 

experiments attempt to pac6 , sub jects • reading or com^press s^feecb 

in order tQ'-equ"alize thes§ variables, fe^t i*l -is unclear what other 

effects th,ese var iat ip^ ' have . S.imiLarly , some experiments^ 

present only' a * small- pof tioia' of the written input^atJ-a time to 

simulate, the non-rertrlevability of speech. WW-le this methotf*' may' 

make the fc(>^i^,{fpreherision situations more comparable, it destroys 

a differenc^^ between * oral "arfd writ»ten language which might be 

cft^ucial in .teaching - childr^ to f^e^ / ' ' * ^ ' 

^ • ;^ . Subject ch^tractTferist ics and comprehension measur^^s. - Danks 

[ 1974] ^ppintS out tlfat the use of subjects different ages, in 



different exl>eriments npkes comparison fdiff'icuLt as we know littl.e 
about, the development»al aspects^, of ^j^h*r reading or o^al I'-anguage 
cora'prehensioh . Jn addition/ he points^put several* dinficul ties 
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with ^comprehension measures 



He notes that free-recall and 



question-answering techniques .may.- l^e- har4, to compare, and that the 
necessity-Jof delay befor-e compreherisitrn ^is te^sted in both of theSe 
approaches may coafound results. Comprehension measures which are 
simultaneous with processing may avoid tjie * dela||^problems , but. 
(A^disturb the corap-rehension process- itself . 

. M. Methodological . fallacies - The discovery qJ a factor (e.g. 
impaired^listeninfc coratprShension) whi©h Occurs more, frequently 

^airrong poor r-^aroer's ^than \ good readers cannpt be interpreted as* 
'indicating that the factor 'onuses poor, reading. First, poor 

•readers tend to score lower a ^de va^lBty of jtasks and 'one can 
not, desterm^n;© which factors are ^jint imamKy related to reading. 
Second, *a ^^^sal relation ig never ^ established teimply by a 

'correlation; more complex 'arialySes are necessary.- 
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The 



relationship of the comprfehe'nsionr prcjce^s* to 
experimental' results- It is always difficult to inTer a process 



were to ^consistept ly 



-from looking^ ' at its* output.' -^Even if- \ 
obtain^ the same results on Orpmpr^bension^ tasks in^both oral and' 
written' language, '^'e wopld have ho proof that th^ compi*ehension* 
.processes '\yere the .same. Even showing that, a componen^b '.(e.;g. 
Tt'syntac tic analysis) is. operati6nal in! both ^mode^ .language 
jn^rehengipn does ;no^" specify the re^L'at ionship of that compo;ient 



to the res^'of the ' process when it is activated, whgit its input 



is,, and .how much time, space, and' -attention are 



r, 



• oper^tiorj 



'devqted. - tp^ ^ rts- 
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-^^ 6. .Err,or analysis - ^'ew of 'the e^pe^rimenters menb^ioned above 

looked carefully^ a.t' their . sub jects ' 'errors ; they did, not follow 

Goodman [ 1973]'^ who built his 'theory primarily on "miscue" 

analysis. ^' One exception among the' res^^rch reported here i^ Pike 

[ 1*976] she noted that, in tfhe string memory task described aboVe , 

^ poorer' neajlers; seemed to be using a strategy- ap^p-ropriate for 

'-serial-list taSks even for the structured strings. Their 

•» . • • ' 

responses had a li,st-like quality *and their errors were most often 

^ ' *' ^ . " 

omissions. The better readers tende<^ to transpose o^* substitute 

, words;* they would generally answer using 'a nortnal intonation 

.pattern which indicated they were attempting to use' syntactic and 

semantic structure- to rememlbr the words. This type^-^f , - data 

sugge^sta that* mor^' Complete , even if therefore less quantitative; 

analyses of experimental results might provid^ more insight. 

\ ' In 5ome sense, though, air these experiments miss the point 

(f^ben-V it com^s to children learning to read. While it, maf^ be true 



4 , 



ihat many of ;^ the 
cpmprehens^ion of thje 



Same processes 



salbe material presented visually or aurally, 
children's early ' conversational language and the books they read 



can hardly 



4 t> 
be 



consideredpthe same material. By focusing on the 



modality of language 



V 



differences between 
stories. this is n-ot 
their purpose was in 
other « 'factors .' What, 



come 
I 



into 



play 



in 



the 



experiences . -at ^ the '^^xpense of other 
characteMstics , these e-xper Ijrnents haVe missed some of the crucial 

conversational experiences and reading 



a criticism of these experiments per se , for 

f act ^to investigate modality isolated . from 
* * * 

is wrong is the extrapolation of these 
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. finding-s to- th,e equation of reading, comprehension 'with the sura oC/' 

" ' s ■ • 1 " ~ • ■ 

oral language coraprehensiori decoding" and to the . concoraitant 

i . 

eraphasis on teaching decoding. ^n order to better understand 
reading comprehension^ we need to look at material which differs' 
in terras of - qther ■ diraensions-stryc ture of the .raessage, 

rnireraet"ion"7v' tc)pi^5 ,^1:cr' narae*"a f ew. The following section' is jusTT' 

- 1 * 

V , 

the^ beginning of a 'potential investigation of ' two of thesd ' 

A 

diraensions (without any claira that they are soraehow raost important 
#,or primary)^, temporal ^'^ajO^ spatial coraraonal i ty . ' 

'i 

4. Understanding of Deictic Terras in Oral and Writtfen Language 

The' effect of the permanence of .text pn certain terras has 
been discussed before by linguists.; Ol^on [1974] no^to^,; "Written 
^ materials are 'ordinarily portable and , preserved over time; hence^ 
the writer raust use language^ in silbh.a ws^y as to^perrait the text 

, to; preserve its raeaning, across space^life^l tirae." (p, 15) This shift 

* t"** ' , ' ^ , *■ 

in -the text poses new' ^robleras. ; f'or^ ^-^ - ChiTd, whose previous 

igxperience has been with language ^^pfertpnce^^ in .whi,ch spe-aker and 

listener- share ^atial . and .temporal' <3onte)f^s^ This section 

provides a .prelirainary look at" "these ■ deictdc terms ".as \they a^e 

' J " ^ * * ' ^« ' ^ ^ 

called by linguists,^ ^bd,^ considers how th-fey raay be a source of 

confusion for children J.e§irriing to read. * 

\ 

^:^ Definitions of^D^ixls* 0 ^ - a , ^ ' ^ 

In general, deictic , terras '&r;e those who^se- interpretation 
relies upon fe-he conf^ifcfc of th* utterance. ..'^illraore [1971 J- gives 



ein intuitive feel for contex^t-sensitive terras with the 'following 
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.example: Imagine finding a bottle a^floa't in the ocean hplding a- 
piece of paper with these words: "Meet me here at noon. . tomorrow 
wA-th. a stick .aBout this big." Clearly, rto Oije coi^ld fill that 
rfe4^6st without more information! 

Weinrich [1963] divides deixis^into 4 categories: 

1. Person deixis: terms,- whose ' interpretation ' requires 

knowledge 'Of the speaker and/or 'hearer , , .The most, common words^-^in 

this category are first- and^ second-person pronouns. ; 

May I hold hands with you? - 

m Have you seen my octopus? , 

» » » • ^ 

•2'. Time deixis: tertos whose meaning depends on the time at 
which the utterance occurred. Time adverbs such as "now" a^d ^ime* 
phrk'se*^ such as "a week ago*^ fall into this category. Tense 
indicators on verbs^ may al^o be considered examples of tiige, 
deixis. • , 

Now ^ you see it, now you don*^t. (Note the two cjifferent 
uses of "now" in, this 'sentence . ) 
^ • John^ame^o stay last Sunday, but I'm going to ask him to 

leave tomorrow.. ' < 

1 • » » » . 

^ .3. Place deixis: terms which. depend on the spatial position 

» ^ 
of ' the speaker and/or hearer . The adverbs "here" and "there" as 

well as certain motion verbs (e.g. "come") are in this category. 

> 

Is Johnny thpre? (refers to the he^arer's pQsition) 
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Put that ;'knife ^over^ here. (refers^ to 'the speaket^'s 
position) * ^ - ' \ 

^ " - , ' » » » 1^ ^ . ^ ' 

♦ * » * • t, *. 

4, Di-scouVvSe deixis: terms which depend on the previous 
discourse* for\,their. - inte-rpj^elTatipn . Anaphoric reference may be 
included here, as'-well as- such phrases as "in the. next, chapter." 
iSee N^sh-Webbgr [1978] for further ,discuss4^n of anaphora.) 

^ ^ I drove the car to th-e bus station and left it there. 

In ' the- next paragraph, yoXx will read about social deixiS. 

Fillmore [1.971] .adds a fifth category. 

5. Social deixis :*terms which are seosttive to- the * social 
relationships between the participants- in the conversation-. 
Examples of such words are more common "in Japanese, /where many 
pronouas include *an^ assumption about the' soC^ial . class of the 
people referred to. In French, the second-person pronouns "tu" 
and "vous" are differentially used depending on the relationship 
betwe^ the conversants\ ^ 

4.2 Experimental \Jork ^n the ^Onders tanding of Deictic Terms 

Few experiments have been done" on the effect of deictic terms 
in language understanding. Harris and Brewer [ 1973] demons t ratted 
that subjects' recall ' of sentences such as "All California had 
felt the earthquake"' was frequently "Ml California felt the 
earthquakfe", suggesting that the Larek of specif ic reference t6 the 
iraplAjLcit Second »time ref e-renQe%tte*fore which California felt the 
earthquake) r^endeped the "had" meaningless and thus ^ prone to 
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omission.' . Similar exper*iments in Brewer and Hacris [1974] 
indicated the same pfienomenon with other deictic 'elements not 
anchor^ in the experimental context^ Such experiments could be 

^explored 'to provide mgre insight on the effect of context on the 

' ' ' V • ' 

interpretation of deictic terms. ^ X ^ 

Not much work has" beeii done either concerning children's 

►acquisition of the ability to produce or understand deiatic terms. 

I^yonS [1975] claims, on the basis of linguistic arguments, that 

^-"the grammatical ^^ructure and interpretation of referring 
expressions . . . can be *a*ccoun|:.ed for in principle on the ba^s'^ of 

^a ' prior understanding of thfe deictic '♦function of demonstrative 

w * • 

pronouns and adverbs in wh^t might be loosely described as 
concrete or- practical situations." Although' Lyons makes no 
reference to actual observations of crhildren,^ he recogni'zes the 
primacy of deixis in a child's development of speaking and 
listening skills. 'One developmental point he makes is that a 
child must learn the distinction between referring to a place and 
referring to an entity,. e.g. the difference between "That's the' 
park',' and "There's theu,park." , ; 

Fillmore [1971.] rep*brts an experimenu\< by , Herb Clark in which 
preschool* children gave each other instructions , to assemble blocks 
without being able to see one anottipr. . Clark recorded the 
following conversation: .• ' 

"Put this block ori^op of 'that one." ^ 

"You .mean this one." 

"Yes." " • . 
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These childl^eh did not yet understand the deictic nature of "this'' 
ang "that"; the ass\imp.tion is that they wer6 still, too egocentric 
to realize the discrepancy in" the conversation. w 

In some ^related experiments, ^CraiTSs ."and Glucksberg [ 19771 
: showed" that ch'ild'^n often *do not appreciate the fact that the 
person' they 'a>e",s'peakT "to does'^hot share their knowledge and 
assumptibns. The experimenters separated children by a screen,, 
►then asked the speaker to desGrdbe ^^y^e design on blocks as he or 
slje stacked them. The listener's task ^was to select the correct 
blocks fr6m a randomly ord^ed collection and stack them in the 
same order. Children throu^^ the fifth -grads gave 

noncbmmunicat ive descriptions like "My Daddy's shirt" .which *were 
usually misunderstood. Adults, of course, made up^ suitable 
• ^descriptions and had, no trouble Vith the .task. 

' Tanz [ 1976] found that the order of acquisi^on in speech oT^ 
deictic terms by a group of UO children between the ages of two 
and 'six was as follows t- persofL&l pronouns^ in back of /in front o-f, 
demonstrat ive-s *and locat^ives (this/that, here/ there ), * deictic 
verbs (come/^o, bring/take). Some of her techniques , might be 
extensible to research on .reading. Tanz notes the, connection 
between deixis *and what ! psychologists have co^^monly called « 
egocentrism: "Children's use of deictic terms without sufficient' 
linguistic or extra-linguistic anchoring is one of the clearest 
synyp^oms of cognitive egocentrism to be* visible in ordinary 
interactions." (p. 228) She .also hints that the kinds of cognitive 
processes inherent in a 'child's decentering may pave tha, way Cor a 
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child .to stands in other people ' s- shoes and see thB worlds from 
their personal and mot ivatiojial point of view — a cr^ucial - skill 
in' undei^tanding stories. ^ ^ . * 

4.3 Deictic Xerms in Text 

What happens to- deictic terms in text? For one thing, ^they 

are most likely used less frequently. Fillmore J 1971] 

distinguishes three types of uses of deictic place term^: gestural 

(I want you to put it ther,e\0 , symbolic (Is Johnny there?) and" 

anaphoric (I drove the car to the lot and left it there.) Only the 

third really translates easily into the written situation. The 

other two make sense only as quoted utterances, that is, as 

writtert records of conversations. 

/ Let us examine one example of such, a use of *deixis in text. 

Sally said to Jill, "Come to- -my house tomorrow." 

Two words in this sentence have deictic content: "My"- anfi 

"tomorrow." If a child were to hear the quoted sentence, ^e or 

she yofuld understand that* "my" referred to the speaker and 

"tomorrow" referred to the day • after ' the utterance. ^ In reading 

this* sentence (or in hearing it read), he or she must interpret 

"my" a^ "Sally 's"^nd ",tomorp^" as the day after Sally's remark 

to Jill. For a child^, this changing of context may^ not be easy. 

Similarly, if a child read "'I want you to* put it there, .said 

'Jack, -^pointing to ^he card table," he or she would have to realiz4 

the correspondence be-tween "there" and "the card table ,"• rather 

than the common correspondence between "there" ar^d a place in 

tiheir* own spatial context. Not all deictic refer^ces in texts 

are quoted conversations. For example^ 
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John looked to the left. 

Again, a child -must b'e able to switch contexts in reading this- 

r 

sentence* to realize that John^s left, not ^the reader^s deft, is 

indicated . ' ' . • 

Of * course , each *of the * above ^ sentences coul,d have been 



spoken. My' claim, though,- is tfeat such sentences are much more 
common iji text than in speech and further that they mi^ht ^provide 
some difficulty for children in the transition from speech to 
reading comprehension. To support this claim., more " -research is 
necessary into children ' s. use and understanding *of deictic terms 
in speech, the occurrence ^of deixis in children's books and 
children's 'understanding of these f^erms when they«read. As a 
start, toere are some examples of ^he uses of deixis in Mv First 
Picture Dictionary Greet , 1970]; . * ' 

'1. Yoa wear a glo^ve on your hand. 

^ 2. You blow air. into a balloon. 

3. (Accompanied by a picture of a boy wafching a -sunrise^ 
The sun^ is. rising.- 

Dan was up when it rose yesterday. ' 
' It has risen later every day. 

4. / (Accompanied by a picture of a mother, a* girl looking -at 
her, a iglrl holding a doll and a boy holdi*rig an airplane) 
Moth'er is giving me a birthday present. 

She -yave my sifter one last month. , , * ^ ' 

' ^ She has given my brother his present. 
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While it is true tl\at dictionary definitions are not the most 

natural form' of . t^xt,v children certainly read and hopefully 

understand them. .An investigation into just how much a«d how they 

- do understand should" provide some "insight - into the general 

relationship between the comprehension of oral and wri'^ttert- 

^Tanguage'. - ; 

In sum, a new approach to irxvestigat ing the cojhtr ibut ion of 

*chil^dren's oral language comprehension skills to their Learning to 

read has be-err-^oposed here. It rejects the traditional equation 

which claims that skilled '^reading is the^ sum of oral comprehension 

and decoding skil^ for, two reasons; 1)^'* It is impossibie ,to 

compare oral and written language In general without further^ 

specifyjing the medium.- and message of the language experience, f 2) 

The. relevant 'experiences for ctiildren learning to read ^^^^ 

conversations (oral) and stories (written), and there Vare m^y 

'more differences^ , between these than the application ofSii^troding 
»• * ' 

• •skill?" could [-overcome. Attempting _to d{|Lmensiol1alize * the 

distinctions among language experiences leads us to a scrutiny of 

linguistic factors sucfKas deictic terms, to a new experimental 

approach and, hojefuliy., to bfetter ways to 'teach children how to 
^ ' ... ' ^ " ' 

read . ' * - 
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